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Capt. Noble , Solar Eclipse of March 6, 1867. 185 

if 57 m 4 s for 6 seconds. At ig h 58™ a very silvery line of 
light skirted the preceding limb, and at ig h 59™ the magenta 
tints again appeared for 4 s or 5 s on the northern half of the 
limb only, and obliterated the white line just mentioned. 
This silvery line was most conspicuous from 20 h i m to 20 h 5™. 
At 20 h io n ‘ tbe coloured tints appeared slightly once more, but 
confined to the northern portion of the Moon’s limb. This 
last appearance continued not more than 4 s . On each occa¬ 
sion the appearance and disappearance of these coloured tints 
were very rapid, never exceeding one second. At the time of 
greatest obscuration the Sun could be faintly seen through 
clouds, and I noticed a conspicuous mountain in N.W., as 
there were two in S.E. at an earlier period of the eclipse. 
From 20 h 40™ the Sun was entirely obscured by clouds until 
after the time of last contact. 

My Observatory is 24" E. of Greenwich. 

UcJefield , Sussex, March 7, 1867. 


Eclipse of the Sun , observed on Wednesday , March 6, 1867, 

at Forest Lodge , Maresfield , Sussex. By Captain W. 

Noble. 

The morning sky was nearly covered with cumuli and 
strata, so that the instant of first contact was not observed ; 
but, the clouds drifting off a few seconds afterwards, a per¬ 
ceptible indentation in the Sun’s limb was visible at 19 11 1 i m 
22 s L.S.T. = 2o h i6 m 58 s L.M.T. As the Moon’s limb ad¬ 
vanced, the clouds cleared away, and then the atmospheric 
tremor was very great. Despite the bubbling and boiling, 
the inequalities on the lunar limb were well seen, one 
high mountain being very conspicuous. At the time of 
greatest obscuration the landscape presented an appearance 
analogous to that exhibited before a thunder-storm. About 
2i h io m L.S.T.=22 h 15^ 21 s L.M.T. I could trace the Moon’s 
limb for one or two minutes of arc beyond the cusps of the 
Sun ; the contrast between its jet blackness and the blue of 
the sky being very apparent. I had, about the same time, 
an impression that 1 could see the southern part of the 
lunar limb for a considerably greater distance, and that it was 
relieved against an excessively faint halo, but this may have 
been an optical illusion. 

The moment of last contact was very well observed. A 
mountain on the Moon’s limb—-the last visible projection— 
quitting the solar limb sharply at 2i h 46™ 39 s * 1 L.S.T.= 
22 h 51™ 5o s *24 L.M.T. This is probably correct within 0*5 
seconds. 
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186 Mr. Lassell , on the Solar Eclipse of March 6, i867. 

Not a trace of a spot was visible upon the Sun’s disk. I 
observed with my Ross Equatoreal of 4*2 inches aperture and 
61 inches focal length; but with the aperture contracted to 
2 # 8 inches by means of a diaphragm. For the observations 
of time &c., I used a direct Huyghenian eye-piece, magni¬ 
fying 74 times, it had a dark blue shade over it. I watched 
the progress of the eclipse with the same eye-piece fitted into 
a Hodgson reflector, and also with a direct comet eye-piece, 
giving a power of 42 with the same eye-shade. I saw, how¬ 
ever, nothing worthy of note but what I have detailed above. 
My approximate latitude and longitude are 51 0 o' 58" N. and 
1 7 S '5 E- 

Forest Lodge, Maresfield, Sussex, 

March 8, 1867. 


Observations oj Solar Eclipse of March 6, 1867. 

By W. Lassell, Esq. 

But very little could be observed here of the late Solar 
Eclipse. At its commencement the Sun was unclouded, and 
I obtained an excellent observation of the first contact, which 
occurred 1867, March 5th, at 20 11 ij m G.M.T. Both the 
error of the clock and the moment of contact were so well 
determined, that if the errors of both were to lie the ‘same 
way, I think the observation would be true to a second. The 
telescope used is a Gregorian of 47 in. aperture and the 
power applied 78. The Sun’s limb was by no means quiet, 
and within a very few minutes clouds came on. About the 
time of greatest obscuration, a few minute particles of snow 
fell. The clouds became somewhat thinner towards the close 
of the eclipse, and I saw the Sun in a very disturbed state 
within two or three minutes of the time of last contact ; 
but it was quite obscured at the moment by a shower of 
snow. 

The thermometer, in a north aspect and completely de¬ 
fended from the Sun’s direct and reflected rays scarcely fell 
at all—certainly not half a degree. 

Latitude 51 0 31' 23" N. Longitude 2' 49"‘3 West of Greenwich. 

Rag Lodge, Maidenhead, 

March 8, 1867. 


Observations of Eclipse of March 6, 1867, with Photographs. 

By A. Brothers, Esq. 

At one of the meetings of the Society last year I had, 
the honour to exhibit and explain a dark slide adapted for 
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